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years had assuredly not reached their teens: on second 
thoughts, the proprietor sent to resign the prize for 
that sum, but our countryman had meanwhile become 
shy, or had elsewhere satisfied his craving, and so de- 
clined the barbed seduction. 

'* The Chevalier Michele Micheli of Florence claims 
to have discovered the vehicle used in distemper-paint- 
ing previous to the adoption of an oil medium. He 
keeps the secret, but exercises it in producing small 
pictures on old panels, to which he gives the surface 
of antiquity by baking them in a powerful sun, or by 
artificial heat, and when thus cooked they have de- 
ceived many supposed connoisseurs. He usually pre- 
fers following the designs of old masters to bestowing 
his labor upon original compositions, but his works 
are close imitations rather than copies. He boasts 
that many Kaffaelles from his easel have brought 
handsome prices at Philip's and Christie's ; and we 
have seen in his studio and elsewhere, others not un- 
worthy of that honor. He gave a friend of ours the 
finest specimen he had executed in this style, to show 
Sir Thoinas Lawrence the perfection to which it 
might be carried, but he accompanied the sale with a 
condition that his name and seal should appear at the 
back, to secure him the credit of a work wnich might 
be ascribed to Ghirlandajo. It has sii.ee hung among 
choice bits by the Gaddi, Bcato Angelico, and similar 
masters, and has not been questioned by more than 
two or three connoisseurs. In various towns of Italy 
his works are ottered as those of Fra Bartolomeo, 
Piuturicchio, and Andrea del Sarto, and the veracity 
of the following little history is unquestioned. 

'* M. Kerschoff, a Russian amateur, was invited to 
accompany some Florentine gentlemen on a shooting 
party in the Maremma. Whilst they pursued their sport, 
he, disgusted by ill-success, returned to wait for them at 
a cottage where their horses were put up. Having got 
into conversation with its occupant, the latter inquired 
if his guest was fond of pictures, as he had something 
curious that might interest him. Alter a long story 
how his father had, on his death-bed, confided to him 
the secret, that a picture concealed in the house was 
of value sufficient to make the fortune of all his family, 
but that, having been feloniously obtained, it would, 
if ever shown or sold in that neighborhood, certainly 
bring him into trouble — the rustic produced a very 
pleasing Madonna and Child in a very antique carved 
frame, which the Russian cordially admired, and 
being asked to guess the artist, named Raffaelle. 
' That,' said the peasant, was, I do believe, the very 
one my father mentioned, but you can see if it was so, 
as he gave me this bit of paper with the name written 
on it.' On the dirty shred there was in fact scrawled 
'Raffaello Sanzi;' and its possessor went on to hint 
that, being anxious to realize what he knew to be the 
most valuable property, and seeing no great chance of 
then disposing of it safely, he would accept from him, 
a foreigner, a price far below its value. The negotia- 
tion thus opened, ended in the Russian offering 35,000 
francs, or .£1,400, which, after due hesitation, was ac- 
cepted. The prize was huddled into a clothes-bag, and 
its new master, without waiting to take leave of his 
friends, started for Florence, and thence hurried on to 
Rome, lest it should be stopped by the Tuscan govern- 
ment. There he boasiecl of his acquisition, and 
showed it to several connoisseurs, who sang its praises, 
until Signor Vallati, a skilful dealer whose name will 
be presently again mentioned, quickly recognised the 
real artist. It was in fact a beautiful repetition, with 
slight variations, of Raffaelle's famous * Madonna 
del Gran-duca :' it was painted by Micheli, who avows 
that he sold it for 150 crowns ; and the shooting-party 
was a conspirary by several well-born swindlers to 
take in their Russian friend ! The latter returned to 
Florence to seek redress by a prosecution, which was 
compromised by their returning most of the price. 
Being curious te see or obtain the subject of so strange 
a tale, we subsequently inquired for the picture, but 
were told it might probably be met with as an origi- 
nal in some great German collection, having been there 
re-sold by the Russian, at a price almost equal to what 
he had himself originally paid ! 

' " If further proof be required of the danger of such 
counterfeits, it may be found in the doubts recently 
rais< d regarding the * Madonna della Seggiola' of 
Raffaelle ; a picture which, if the laudations of artists 
and travellers, and the daily repetition of copies be a 
test, is, perhaps, the most generally admired in Eu- 
rope. It occurred to us to hear, with the utmost sur- 
prise, from two of the most skilful judges now in Italy, 
one a native, the other English, an opinion which 
they had formed separately, and without concert, that 
this much admired and beautiful work is a counterfeit, 
executed on the design of Raffaelle, and probably not 
a century and a half old. And it is remarkable that 
the Italian critic having pronounced the like judgment 
in regard to a picture of similar composition, which 
had been purchased out of a princely gallery at Rome, 
as from the hand of Raffaelle or his pupils, he was 
allowed to test its accuracy by the application of a 
solvent, which quickly effaced part of St. John's head, 



and discovered the eye of an older picture under his 
cheek-bone ! Whatever be the truth of this mysterj', 
two painful considerations naturally occur : if the 
Seggiola picture is forged, what production ascribed 
to Raffaelle may not be the samel If it is genuine, 
what picture is safe from detraction 1 

" How interesting would it be to have the adven- 
tures of a genuine Raffaelle minutely recorded ! The 
successive pensieri of the master during the progress 
of his work, as manifested in sketches, alterations, 
soliloquies, or conversations ; the admirable comments 
of his friends, and his own replies and defences. Then 
his studio, the resort of all tnat was enlightened and 
accomplished in the golden days of Italian genius ; its 
frequenters, the most choice spirits of the age; its 
pupils, an unrivalled constellation of artists; its 
models, personifications of manly beauty and of fe- 
male loveliness ; its sketches, its easel-talk, invalua- 
ble, had there but been Laurences and Boswells to 
collect and record them. Then to follow the com- 
pleted work through the churches, palaces, galleries, 
cabinets it has since adorned; sometimes lost amidst 
scenes of war and pillage, begrimed with dirt, de- 
graded, perhaps, to the pawnbroker's stall ; again 
emerging from the restorer's hand, and subjected to 
the elaborate mendacity of a grasping dealer, or the 
loathsome bombast of a swaggering auctioneer, until, 
through such fearful ordeal, it reaches the repose of a 
drawing-room in the nineteenth century. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 



ANCIENT AMERICAN ART. 

[As faithful chroniclers of the history of American 
Art, it is our duty to notice certain discoveries of in- 
teresting monuments, recently made by the Hon. E. 
G. Squier, our Minister at Guatemala, in the Islands 
of Lake Nicaragua, Central America. The account 
is contained in a memoir, communicated by Mr. Squier 
to the Ethnological Society, and afterwards published 
in the Literary World. We extract the part which re- 
lates particularly to the statues, of which representa- 
tions are given.] 

The first monument which claimed our attention 
was a well-cut figure, seated crouching on the top 
of a high ornamented pedestal. The hands were 
crossed below the knees, the head bent forward, and 
the eyes widely opened, as if gazing upon some object 
upon the ground before it. A conical mass of stone 
rose from between the shoulders, having the appear- 
ance of a conical cap, when viewed from the front. 
(See Jig. 3.) It was cut with great boldness and free- 
dom, from a block of basalt, and had suffered very 
little from the lapse of time. 

A hole was dug to receive the lower end, ropes were 
fastened around it, our whole force was disposed to 
the best advantage, and at a given signal, 1 had the 
satisfaction to see the figure rise slowly and safely to 
its original position. No sooner was it secured in 
place, than our sailors gave a great shout, and, form- 
ing a double ring around it, commenced an outrageous 
dance, in the pauses of which they made the old woods 
ring again with their favorite "hoo-pah /" I did not 
like to have my ardiente effervesce in this manner, for 
I knew the excitement, once cooled, could not be re- 
vived ; so 1 broke into the circle, and, dragging out 
Juan by main force, led him to the next monument, 
which Manuel called the cannon. It was a massive 
cylindrical block of stone, about as long and twice as 
thick as the twin brother of the famous " peacemaker" 
now in the Brooklyn navy yard. It was encircled by 
raised bands, elaborately ornamented ; and upon the 
top was the lower half of a small and neatly cut 
figure. In the front of the pedestal were two niches, 
deeply sunk and regular in form, connected by a 
groove. They were evidently symbolical. 

It is impossible, without engravings and plans, to 

five any clear comprehension of these monuments, and 
shall not attempt a detailed account of them. They 
arc very different from those discovered by Mr. Ste- 
phens, at Copan. Instead of the heavy and incongru- 
ous mass of ornament with which those were loaded, 
most of these are simple and severe, and though not 
always elaborately finished, are cut with great free- 
dom and skill. There is no attempt at drapery in any 
of the figures ; all are what the dilettanti call nudi- 
ties. Some are erect, others seated, and still others 
are in crouching or reclining postures. One, which 
our men called " Gordo" " The Fat," might pass for 
one of Hogarth's beer-drinkers petrified. He is seated, 
or rather thrown back in his scat, with an air of the 
intensest abdominal satisfaction. 

The material, in every case, is a black basalt. A 
few of the figures, from defects of the stone, have suf- 
fered somewhat from the weather, but less from this 
cause than from the fanaticism of the conquerors. 
They all bear marks of the heavy sledges, or other in- 
struments, with which the Catholic zealots endea- 
vored to destroy them ; but the task was not an easy 



one, and fortunately for the archaeologist, the massive 
stones resisted their assaults. 

Although the style of workmanship is the same 
throughout, yet each figure has a marked individu- 
ality. I have selected three for the purpose of illus- 
tration, of which I inclose you reduced outline sketches. 




Fig. 1. 

No. 1. This figure was discovered not far from No. 
2. and is one of the most remarkable of the entire se- 
ries. It is upwards of ten feet in height, and repre- 
sents a very well proportioned figure, seated uppn a 
kind of square throne, raised five feet from the ground. 
Above the figure is a monstrous symbolical head, simi- 
lar to those which surmount the statues in the Island 
of Pensacola. The resemblance to some of the sym- 
bolical heads in the ancient Mexican rituals cannot 
be overlooked ; and I am inclined to the opinion that 
I shall be able to identify them, as also to find the di- 
vinities corresponding to these statues, amongst the 
secondary deities of the Aztec Pantheon. The sur- 
mounting head is two feet eight inches broad, and is 
smoothly and sharply worked. 

No. 2 is one of the latest which I discovered, and is 
the only single figure of an animal which was found. 
It was nearly covered with the debris of one of the ru- 
ined teocalli, and is a colossal representation of what 
is here called the "tiger," seated upon its haunches. 
It is very boldly sculptured, and the base or pedestal, 
it will bo observed, is ornamented. A considerable 
portion of the base, some two feet or more, is buried 
in the ground. The entire height is eight feet. 

No. 3 I have already briefly described above. It is 
between eight and nine feet high above the ground, 
and the pedestal is about twenty inches square. 

The other figures differ as widely among themselves 
as those here presented. Some of the larger ones are 
more laboriously wrought, but less care seems. to have 
been bestowed upon the smaller ones. In fact, a num- 
ber of the latter are worked upon one side of the stone 
only, in a kind of high-relief. 

These monuments, like those of Copan, do not seem 
to have been originally placed upon the teocalli, but 
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erected around their bases. I have some reasons for 
believing that the early Spaniards threw many of* 
them into the lake of the crater, to which I have else- 
where alluded. Its precipitous walls are only about 
one hundred yards distant from the teocalli. These 



teocalli are composed wholly of stones, but uncemented 
and in their rough state. I made some partial exca- 
vations, but without any result, except the discovery 
of much broken pottery. Many of the fragments are 
painted in bright colors. 



inUriL I 




Fig. 2. 

With great trouble, I succeeded in carrying away 
two of the smaller statues, which will probably reach 
New- York as early as this letter. One of them repre- 
sents a tiger, springing, with distended jaws, upon the 
head and back of a sitting figure. I would gladly 
have taken away with me some of the larger and more 
important sculptures, but it was a mile to our boat, 
and without artificial aids, unfortunately not at hand' 



Fig. 3. 

it was impossible to move them. I, however, lay a 
proprietary claim, not only to these, but various others 
which " I wot of," but have not the time to describe 
to you ; and it is not impossible that some of the an- 
cient gods of Zapatera may one day look silently down 
from their high pedestals upon the busy crowds which 
pour along the avenues surrounding Union Square, or 
the Bowling Green. " Quien sabe?" 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

London, l'Jth June, 1850. 
To the Editor of tJie Art- Union Bulletin : 

Sir : — Those of your readers who are so far 
interested in the subject as to look for record 
of opinion on the current Art of this European 
world, will, as regards this country, find, in the 
various English journals, abundance of food for 
the satisfaction of their curiosity. 

Criticism must, however, always fail to con- 
vey, let it be ever so generous and just, any cor- 
rect notions of the works criticised. It is essen- 
tially comparative ; things become good or bad 
according to the standard by which we judge 
them. We exclaim of an amateur performance, 
for instance, that " it is capital " — but let the 
amateur, flattered by such criticism, merge into 
the Artist, and he will find such lenient judg- 
ment at once thrown aside ; instead of looking 
for beauties, the scrutiny will then be for faults. 
The " wide likers" are very few. 

The words, too, by which it is attempted to 
describe pictures, are so very different from the 
thing itself, that however fervid the intention 
and picturesque the language, more than a 
vague and dreamy idea of the thing described 



is never presented. In addition to this, the 
searchers after opinion will find a blessed differ- 
ence, often amounting to direct opposition, in 
regard to the merits of a particular painting, so 
that not being in a position to solve the mystery 
by the use of their own especial optics, the mind 
will rest in an agreeably variegated and mottled 
state as regards the matter upon which they 
seek to be informed. 

Taste is such a very unknown quantity, with 
the majority of persons it begins and ends in 
self. The more refined and enlarged the self, 
the better the judgment; but that is what we 
like the most ; and thus we admire pictures or 
books which appeal to our prejudices and con- 
firm our preconceptions. This sort of judgment, 
too, is formed within another. We are for the 
most part bounded by a narrow and illiberal 
patriotism, which will allow us to see as little 
merit as possible in that which is foreign. The 
English school and English critics have rather 
a large allowance of this particular quality, so 
that their criticism of contemporary Art which 
is not indigenous and " to the manner born," 
must be received with caution. 

But let me give you some slight account of the 
pictures in the present Royal Academy Exhibi- 



tion, and which are most worthy of note, which 
will, of course, not be open to any of the above 
enumerated drawbacks. As a whole, the year's 
display presents additional evidence of the on- 
ward advance of the school in respect to form. 
In the works of the Associates of the Academy 
and the younger men, this is the more evident ; 
and if a stranger, unacquainted with the influ- 
ences which had affected the progress of Art 
here, were to select from the Exhibition the 
best pictures, his selection would, I think, be 
the works of those exhibitors who were first 
brought into prominent notice by the competi- 
tion at Westminster Hall. 

Cope, Dyce, Armytage, Pickersgill, Poole, 
&c, all contribute paintings of much excellence, 
as does Cross, although the latter does not keep 
up to the standard of his Cceur de Lion, pardon- 
ing the Archer. Mr. Leslie has three small 
works, the best being a Beatrice, (Shakspeare's,) 
which is very charming. 

In Landseer's picture of the Duke and his 
Daughter-in-law on the field of Waterloo, the 
least successful portion is the principals. They 
both want that inner mental quality which it is 
rare for Landseer not to attain, and which, in 
fact, is one of his principal charms. Mr. Cope's 
Lear is a very noble work — rich in color, good 
in drawing, and fine in character. In a dryer 
manner, but very tenderly treated, is the Meet- 
ing of Jacob and Rachael, by Dyce. Pickersgill's 
" Samson" is very vigorous and powerful ; it is 
also rather distorted and exaggerated in the ac- 
tion, which looks just possible, not natural and 
real. Much finer in this respect is Armytage's 
JLholibah. The prophet's typicalJerusalem he 
has transformed into a literal Eastern woman ; 
the drawing is in a very fine and large style, the 
face very simple and natural ; she is in earnest, 
and the grey quality of her dusky flesh is very 
true and admirable. 

Perhaps the picture of the Exhibition which 
is most original in conception and treatment, is 
Poole's Job. In drawing it is open to criticism, 
but in character it is fine, and in color rich, 
brilliant, and imaginative. 

I suppose that when I began to ramble, in the 
beginning of this letter, into the debatable 
ground of criticism and taste, I had the picture 
of Cromwell looking at the dead Charles, by 
De la Roche, in my mind, and was thinking of 
certain severe strictures which had been made 
upon it, — strictures, however, as much directed 
against French Art as at this particular evidence 
of it. I must confess that, on first seeing the pic- 
ture, I thought it the finest work of the exhibition ; 
and, as regards its technical pictorial qualities, 
I think so still. But to disrobe Cromwell of all 
his intellectuality, of his imaginativeness, which 
was an essential part of his character, — to trans- 
form him into a mean-looking, intemperate, sor- 
did ruffian in jack-boots, who regards the slaugh- 
tered King without remorse, without pity, 
without one ennobling emotion, without even cu- 
riosity, but much as a butcher would a very fat 
sheep, with a gloating regard of satisfaction, 
and a sort of rubbing the hands with regret 
that there were not " a few more of the same 
sort" to be dealt with, — this is, as I cannot but 
think, a great fault in the picture, and one that 
is historically untrue. Cromwell's subtle intel- 
lect and strong will were swayed by a fervid 
imagination. Looking upon such a scene, he 
must have been deeply moved, and alone in the 



